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antipathy towards Grey, and, indeed, towards Asquith too.
He knew, too, that there was a strong personal antagonism
towards Grey among the Radical section of the Liberal
Party. Grey was disliked personally because of his haughty
aloofness and politically because of his Imperialist tendencies.
MacDonalcl could forecast just the kind of speech that
Grey would make. He had had eight years to study his style.
As Grey would be following Conservative policy, he knew
that Bonar Law would support him in his speech. Redmond,
too, would bring the Irish Party in support of the Govern-
ment. If MacDonald's speech was to be dramatic, it must be
different. Torn between conflicting views, fearful misgivings
and morbid imaginings, he saw that there was but one way
out. The easy way of compromise was the way of safety. He
would avoid the choice of alternatives by taking both. He
would so speak as to give general support to the policy of the
Government in standing by an endangered Belgium and a
threatened France. He would thus vindicate his patriotism.
But he would salve his conscience by attacking Grey. He saw
the dramatic possibilities of an impeachment. Why not follow
the classic example and deliver a philippic against Grey as
Cicero did against Catiline ? He would denounce the Foreign
Secretary's policy of secret diplomacy, entangling alliances
and militant imperialism,, His attitude towards Belgium and
France would conciliate the Conservatives, his attack on Grey
would delight Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, and the Radicals,
and his denunciation of Liberal diplomacy would be a sop to
the Labour Cerberus.
So he made his decision. So he planned his speech. It
was a hybrid product, born of his fears, his ambitions and his
hopes. There would be something in it for everybody.
The scene in the House of Commons on that fateful day,
Monday, 3 August 1914, was one of tense excitement, The
House of Commons met in an anxious mood* It was crowded.
Indeed, never had it been so full There was not enough
room on the benches, so that chairs were brought in and a
narrow gangway was left for Members to get their usual places.
The galleries were crammed, the lobbies were crowded, and
great crowds waited outside for news.
The first business of the d&y had direct relation to the